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= re : 
SA TARTAR LADY WALKING ON À, 


TERRACE, 


Lx is unnecessary to repeat’ here, what 


has been previously observed in Vol. I. 
"| page 81, respecting the Tartar women 
and their particular costume ; but it is re- 


~ quisite to notice, that the Tartar females, 
especially those of rank, as that repre- 


sented in the Plate, are more properly 


the’ wives and daughters of Tar tars, ao 


actual natives = T artary. 


‘The c conquerors did not all bring wives 


_ with them into the subjugated country, 
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but intermarried with the Chinese; and 
from these marriages, their successors 
were born, © The emperots « of China, al- 
though Tartars on their fathers’ side, are 
almost all : ‘Chinese, où! ng of their 1 mo- 
ers. OR aR Ren ie 
hey ; a ET 
When the Du possessed themselves 


of the province of Nankin, they ‘made 
all the women of the province, Donc 


and, exposed for .sale in the marke 
whom they did not keep for themselv es. 
The poor creatures were put into sacks, 


old; young, pretty. and ugly, and all sold, © 


promiscuously, at the same price, © of about 
twelve shillings per head. The pur- 
chasers were not permitted to see them, 
and took them ‘at their own risk. 


À poor Chinese workman, who had. but 
twelve shillings in the world, like. the 


others, purchased a, pig in a. poke, | ‘took 
his sack over his shoulders, and marched | 
off with it. He was mo sooner clear of the 


crowd than he set,to,work. to open his 


A RTS, ‘AND MANUFACTURES. de 


sack, and. see : what prize he had got. 


- To his extreme mortification, he found, 


that. his bargain was both hideous and 
deefepss Enraged at having au 
tumble the Sabie tonton: into the river, 
or at least leave her ini the open country ;. 
when the old womanibegged him to be 
calm, te ling him that, if he would spare 


“her. life, “she would make his fortune. 


Ahe. Chinese did ‘not require to be en- 


ns reated twice: he:took ‘her home to her 


Fe. X And who made him a great recom- 


pense, and he was not the worst off i in 


his singular kind ne PRO 


As of ii Fa. bros of Pekin | 
and the other cities of China, have ter- 


races on the roofs, where they cultivate 
flowers’ and shrubs? the Chinese, and 


~~ more par ticularly, the women, take great 


press In Passe on them. 


- > 


be 


ag The Le which mie née terraces, are 
symmnetr ically sloped and scolloped, or fos. 
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tooned : they. are ornamented with a 


great number of figures, some of which. 


represent: real objects, ‘but the: greater 
proportion are made: according to the 
EPA of | the artists. Fe Re. f the 


hs el heey 


ñ . nn” 
+ At exes 


Sir Genis A says, ‘that m 
the. Chinese strenuously asser ae 


English that the tiles were wh à Lo : 


es ie ambassadors sent’ by Lois XIV. to 


the court of Siam, were dupes to a simi- 


lar imposition. An European adventurer 
named Constance, a favourite of the king, 
and filling the office of prime minister, 
made the members of the legation believe 
that the idols, which they saw in the pa- 


_godas, were of massive gold, although 


they were mere plaster statues, and not 


even, gilt, but painted | with a yellow | 


kere of avery. shining pert 


Sard 


The Ta or pagadag are monuments œ 
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: of several. stories high, with. a roof to. 


bas 
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FEMALE MUSICIAN, 


pases 


Tue ingenuity of this: musician consists 
in playing on a kind of chimes, formed 
by AE gongs or copper bas | 


It may easily be conceived, Ss the 
Print, that no very harmonious airs can 
be executed in this way, as the number 


of the basins being only three, they can’ 


produce but three notes. 


The Chinese system of music, the 
varied and frequently absurd shape of 
theim instruments, merit details which 
will be the se ak of the following 
chape 
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FEMALE MUSICIAN. 
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CURE manner ie a ie. a as mor oy Pith yc 
on a ren stand, on abc is also pra nn 


3. A Drum. DR of 
4 A large Ho of hte Wood, in the shape À 
Re of. a fish, mounted. on a stand: - it is played — Gee À 
cb by striking upon it with a stich. : My i ù ea a 
ng-Gui: another piece g hollow wood, im 
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4 ‘They do not indeed attribute to one 

M. music these marvellous effects : they pre 

dx “tend that it has not attained the excel- À | 
-lencé of that which was invented by Fous 

LT HS their first emperor, + Te t is demi- Se 

ae a. it is that they ascribe the : invention 

.…. -. not only of the science of music, butofthe 

à % stunning copper i Instrument, called Tom- 6 


Tom; King or Gong; Loo or Aus-Lo.… 
4 © They say that he constructed. the upper 

part of it round, to represent heaven, and 
bi “the under part flat, to represent the earth. 
(The ‘Chinese believe that the earth is” 
flat and ‘Square; and that their empire — 
“occupies the middle of it: they therefore + 
call China by a name which signifies 
Middle- ey y: 


ae 


“This music was wholly divine, but 
: men were too perverse to preserve it 

“amongst them in its original purity. À 
| ae piece of music. ‘was invented poder 
%  Hoang-Ti, their third emper or. An n artist ia 
Dia. re name was Lin-Lun explained the) Sas - 
rigs order and arrangement of : its tones. à 
der me 
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Under the fourth monarch, Chao-Hao, r 
the music was called Ta-Yuen, ‘a word 
corresponding with that of harmony: LE 


was in fact supposed to have the power 


of uniting spirits with men; and, to use 
their expression in its literal sense, to. 


accord the high Auth the low. | 


huge ‘appears, ‘until that petted to have à 


been simply instrumental. Vocal music 
was discoveredin the time of the emperor 
Tico, or Kao-Sin, by Hien-He, his chief 


musician, He also invented straight and’ 
transverse flutes, anew kind of drum and 


Tom- Tom : he. termed this new melody 
Lou-Ing, that is, beauty of the earth, and 
of the four seasons. All these inventions 
were antecedent to the reign of Yao, the 
first emperor whose existence is well 


ascertained, and who. lived 2800 years 


Bertotg Jesus Christ. 


; a os 


In he sacred Be ics of the Chines is 
mentioned a ludicrous method of ii in prove | 
me morality by music. Pee seems that, 


BS 


@ : x 
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ah 
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Le he elapsed into his former bad habit 


tones, corresponding with. t 


Fe di CHINA; ITS) COSTUME, : 


à when aman had a failing: which’ he: soe 


mised. to cure himself of, this promise’ 
was made into a song, and, as often as 


> 
the air ‘Was sung to. him: to make hitn 
ashamed of himself, | 


The a Chie agua ¢ 


sol, la, ut, re, to which they. 


si 1s, in like manner, a modern. note, and 


was. not named by Guy d’ Arezzo, when 


he conceived the idea of giving, to mu- 
sical notes, the names of the syllables ta 
which they were set in the famous hymn 


of Si. John, Ut queant laxis, LE Al 


thou fe chy +h € nanies Of. musical notes. were 


Le invented hee an aes the ‘ french alone 


vi” dy 
the ép 
{ 


ie 
* 


afterwards 
added two others, mi andsi, This is not: 
a matter of surprise, as our la did not 
éxist properly in the Grecian gamut, and 
had a somewhat different sound. The 
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stands i in French music as the key of Sol. 
originates in the name of Gé, which, was, 


| sipequto that note. 


“ 


The. ‘Chipese do mot write music on 
lines, which indicate to. the eye the rise- 
2 fait of the tones, but simply trace cha- 
, expressive of the notes of the: 
om They are indébted to Pereira: 
the Jesuit for this method, ‘imperfect; in 


some respects, | but which has. however: 


the advantage of not requiring, like the. 
European notation, the three or four 


sorts of keys which so embarrass pupils. 
European music has two keys of fa, four 


of ut, and two of sol; and of these eight 
keys, scarcely ever more than four are: 
brought into use. | 


¥ 


The tite Se the notes is known by the: 


‘space. which they occupy; and. the long 


lines placed under them... aT here ate stat, 
other signs which answer to our sharps, 
and flats ; others. for the repetition of the: 
preceding note, and. to indicate the meas 


“4 sie 
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_ sure and pauses. Sir George Staunton 
notices. that some of the sy Ec haye 
already begun to practise the use of. ruled 
Pape ÿ | 


| 


The music ver pre Chineses is very 


Are As they know nothing: of the : 


Counter-point, there is no very grea 
~ plication in running over the keys... 
accompaniments. are by octaves. M.. 


‘Huttner, a German of considerable merit, 


who accompanied Lord Macartney’s em- 


bassy, as a master to Mr. Staunton, made: 
the music of the Chinese his particular 


study; he found that their gamut. was, 


what we should term imperfect; that _ 


they went from full to sharp tones, and 
the reverse, without making use > of the 
intermediate modulations. 


The music of the people, and par ticu- 


larly of the mariners, who, like the an- 


cient Greeks, direct the strokes of their | 


oars by the inflexions of their singing, is 


sharp and pasate, but all travellers 


ee 
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agree that they derived great: pleasure ÿ 
from the symphony which they perform 


_ before the emperor’s audience. Mr. Bell, 


who accompanied a Russian ambassador 
to the court of Kang-Hi, at the com- 


mencement of the last century, says, on 


this subject, “7 was long in doubt whe- 
‘ther the sound which I heard was that of 


“human voices or of instruments: but the 
- instruments were distinguished. by some 
_of my companions, and our doubts were 


at an end. The Chinese fortunately, for 
this time, laid aside the Tchiak-Pan. and 


_Tsou-Kou” (a kind of Tom-Toms), 


“ which they use for directing the or- 
chestra and deafening the ears. We only 
heard a cymbal, which reg ‘ulated the mea- 
sure and aid without any thing unplea- 
sant in 1 it. 


In bee kinds. of concerts, the music 


‘produces an effect, the more pleasing, as 
* it is placed at asufficient distance. It is 


doubtless on these symphonies that the 


praises which, the missionaries bestowed 


Aare 
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on the Chinese music were ff 
Mr. Barrow sharply reproves the inge- 
mous and erudite Amyot, for having said, 


that the Chinese, to render their gamut 
perfect, have not been afraid to submit it 


to the laborious operations of geometry, 


and the longest and most tecious calcula= 
tions of the science of numbers. = To. 


which Mr. Barrow remarks, that Father . 
Amyot could not but know that the 


Chinese have not the least idea of geo 


metry, and that their arithmetic does not 
extend hi their Souan- Pan, 


This censure is unjust and onfieiideds 
Y admit that the Chinese know nothing 
of the perfection of geometry : but it is, 


not possible that they should be strangers: 


tothe elements of it. If they do not cal- 
culate, like us, witha pen, it is no less 


true that they accomplish, as I shall short- 


ly shew, the most abstruse calculations by 


means of their Souan-Pan ; ‘and, as to. 


_ their gamut, if it were not subjected to. 


44h some method, and to some calculations, tt 
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is very clear that it could’ not. be. iw | 
existence. ‘The composer would trace 


his notes on-paper, by chance ; the wind- 


instrument maker would make the twelve 
holes of his flute according to faney. 
The fact, on the contrary, is, that they 
have submitted their melody to a very 
strict plan. The passage of a letter from 
Father Amyot, which I am about to tran- 
scribe, will afford a correct idea of the 
taste of the Chinese, and of the aim 
which they propose in their concerts. 


He thus wrote to the missionaries of 


Paris, in the year 1786, when he sent 
them the Yun-Lo, or famous Chinese 


Tom-Tom: “I believe that your per- 
formers will not be tempted to execute 
their sonatas or ariettes on the Yun-Lo 
of the Chinese. Every nation has its 
peculiar taste and manner: you are ac- 


_customed to do ev ery thing with tapidity, 
‘and, as it-were, at full speed you must 


have’ ‘perpetual motion in every thing: 
rest is death to ihn : we must'fly, dance, 


are 
SR 
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and run, or we are nothing. : Not so im 


the Chinese climates: they take alk 


quietly : if they sing, it is to be heard 
“without either effort or contention. on: 
the part of the audience: if they play 
music, it is that every tone which is 
drawn out, may penetrate the inmost 
soul, to produce the desired effect: thus. 


the sounds which. are brought out of the: 


Yun-Lo are not conneeted with each. 
other; they are used to combine the tones: 
of the other instruments.” 


The Tom-Tom.of the Chinese is com- 


posed of a particular mixture of metals, 


which our European. founders have never. 
succeeded in imitating. This knowled ce 
would be invaluable in the manufacture: 


of cymbals and trombones, and perhaps: 


also of trumpets and. F rench-horns.. 


The European: music, performed by, 
the band belonging to the English em-. 
_ bassy, seemed to excite. in the. Chinese: 


more curiosity than pleasure, of. which a 
a 2) L'on 145 à E RE AE EEL pains 24 
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proof is given by the very silence of the 
editor of Lord Macartney’s account on — 
that head. The mandarins were perfectly — 
indifferent toy having a copy of the sona- 
tas or symphonies which were played, to” 
make transcripts from; but they were pat- 


ticularly anxious to obtain correct draw- 


ings of all the instruments. The director 
of the imperial band took these copies im 
a most absurd way ; he sent painters, who, 
after having spread large sheets of paper: 
on a table, placed the clarionets, flutes, 
bassoons, horns, &c. upon them, and then 
made an exact tracing of them with 
the brush; adding underneath each 
subject all the holes and particulars be- 
longing to it. It was the director's in- 
‘tention to have similar instruments made 
by Chinese workmen, but to give their 
proportions: according to his own ideas. 


Duhalde — Se that European 
. music is not liked in China, as they hear. 
-but one voice accompanied by some in- 
struments. The emperor Kang-Hi was 


Lee cms “ons ae ee 
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rather partial to de concerts whieh the 
missionaries gave him? he was very 
much astonished: to see Father Pereira 
write down on paper the notes of an air 
while it was being sung ; he considered:it 
as à species of. magic. What would he 
have said,» had he scen a short-hand 
writer taking down with his pen the 
speech of an orator, and faithfully giving 
every phrase, word, and my — 
as may? were i Ais fim srl Geshe 


Sie of the Chinese make use of the 
European violin; but these: amateurs are: 
but few. Their stringed instrument, which 
they play with a bow, has but two De 
Their lutes and guitars are nearly similar, ~ 
to ours. — ras 


) Besides the Tom-Tom, and little copper 


cymbals, the Chinese use a smal! cymbal 


. made of sonorous stones placed on: a 
frame. like chimes—This. instrument is | 
Calas Tse-King when a consists of Tiling. 


_ = 
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single stone; and Pien-King tit it. con 
“sists of six teeny Sis. MO RAZ 


Phe Es ed of the Chinese 
ate that species of flints which: naturalists’ 
term gneiss, and ‘which are found, in 
abundance, in the Alps. | 


oP hese sonorous stones are called Yu, 
and have a close’ resemblance to the 
agate. gu ravellers ‘have ‘sometimes con- 
fourided these minerals. The Yu is a 
stone which i is found in the ravines, tor- 
rents, and rivers of ‘some. provinces ; it 
was formerly so much in esteem, that it 
made part of the imperial dress and orna- 
ie ments ; and some sovereigns commanded 
“that the instruments Of “ea eee should 

* be made of Xu. 

Fe: 

The Rae: ee ae ‘that the noise, 
; produced by these stones in the rivulets, 
M. dé when the strength of the current moved 
and brought them in contact, gave the 
ancients the idea of making musical 
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tl ide t 5 
ra ‘selves | on à the skins. Of, Pex ithe fibres 
of. plants, stones, earths, and metals bai 
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OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


* 


She Pan-Kou, a kind. of. ne os 


mer tt is also. carried. before the viceroys.. and 
a | =: principal mandarins on. solemn occasions 
de © whereon they represent the : sovereign. This 
instrument as surmounted by a very rich 
a - | canopy. | | 

7: Tsén, a Kind of Guitar with scot ne 

8. Hien-Lo, a kind of Dulcimer or Chimes, made 
ie ower of ten pieces of brass. They sometimes make, 
bi 


| instrument of very similar effect. | | 
7 9. A Trumpet. The mouth of this: wind-instru- 

| i 4 LÉ 

Sg ments ‘instead of being short and more or less 

Ë = 

te" ‘Popen, ‘as in the trumpets and clarionets of 

te Europe, as dense cylindrical ; that is, of a 


diameter, ne ae 


. which goes before the emperor on state days : ra 


from the sounding stones already spoken of, an . 


A4 


ly equal, from. the separation =. 
ee nites it to, > the small tube. 4 
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ia 


| Pion principal sorts, of musical, stringed, 
wind, or percussive instruments, are in 

use in Chir a; the softest and most agree- 
able, according to M. de Guignes, is the 
Cheng, as above mentioned. ‘Its tubes 
are M Tae in size, and each pr oduces c one À 
single note. 


Some.trumpets have no. holes, others 
have eight and five; the mouth-piece is 
not a simple tube, like that of our military « 
trumpets; but two reeds tied together by 
a string, nearly like the reeds of the 
clarionct or oboe. Not more than one 
or two sounds can be produced fi om n these 
instruments. | | ee 


\É a 
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The flutes are of very various: forms; 2 
some have five, others. ten, and twelve | 
holes. They are made of. bamboos, and 
are sold by men in the streets, who play. 
upon them for the. pur pose of ering. 
amateurs an n idea of their goodness, 


à ae 
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Some of the flutes tee a simple hole 
at the top, like our cross flutes, and are, 
notwithstanding, held in SRE" man- 
apy as. the REFRERCIGAT ONES. : 

The ns 2: pars r a ci 
of hollow wood covered with buffalo’s 


hide. 


The ‘stringed instruments are ‘strung 
with silk ; none of the strings are made of 
cat-gut. The largest ‘of these stringed 
instruments is termed Che. It tide" as 
many as twenty-five strings : the Kin is 
the least, and has only seven; they are 


played either by pulling the strings with 


the fingers, or. striking them . gran: small 


| sticks. 


| Betis! are des use of in concerts ; they 


ÿ are mostly. round, but some of them cut. 


sloping ; they have : no clappers, and are 


| “struck with : a piece of wood. The same | 
plan is adopted | with the famous bell of 
Pekin, owhich is tora cylindrical shape, 


and of enormous lam tage. 


Ne: 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE DRAMAS AND 
‘THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS OF 
‘THE CHINESE. 


Az, Chinese aetna the orchestra is | 
always placed close to the scene, and con- 
sequently exposed to the view of. all the 


. spectators. ‘This disposition is ill calcu- 


lated to produce illusion, and to add: to 


the interest of ne piece. 


‘The theatre is always extremely 
simple, and the decorations require ‘little 
expense. The reason 1s, that China is - 


full of strolling players, who, like the — 


heroes of Scarron’s Comical | Romance, 
carry all the decorations. and baggage. of. 
the company in a cart: the wealthy in- 
dividuals who give entertainments to 
their friends, have them home: the 


~ 
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theatre is made,’in the twinkling of an 


eye, 1 in. a corner of the à. es oom: ' . 
a: ART Le Ar a), PR 

ocre ‘even: in: the capter any 
established : ‘theatre; : the inhabitants of 
any district who wish to enjoy the plea- 
sure of a dramatic representation, join 
together for erecting one. It is built 


à _ with bamboo hurdles, and costs very 


- little, being merely a barn six or seven 
feet high, “HA in on three sides, and 
ai with mats. The audience are in 
Li air, on the side where the open- 
ing 1s left. eed 0% ag 
The court wonctaniie at An the Eng- 
lish ambassador was present im 1795, Was 
represented in an elegant. building of 
several stories; there were three theatres 
one: Pee the: athens gierpesie to the 


É 4 find de he in a Te : ated 


te Se" 
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A company of players seldom exceeds 
seven or eight in number, which they eco- 
ñomize by. making the same actor play 
two or hree parts. This does not occa- 
sion the least confusion; not only from 
the dresses not being the same, but be- 
cause every performer, when he makes 
his appearance, specifies the name and 
subject of his part. 


They have no actresses; the female. 
parts are filled by beardless young men, 
so well disguised that their sex might 
easily be mistaken by those who had not 
been apprized of it. | 

The principal and most favourite Chi- 
nese plays are founded on the ancient 
history of the empire; the most cele- 
‘brated is the Orphan of the House of 
Tchao, which. has been translated, | or 
rather imitated. in. French, by Father 
Prémare; and on which Voltaire wrote 
his tragedy of the pale of ARS. 


DA 
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Father Prémare was a Jesuit, who 
was fond of starting original notions : 
he asserted that the Egyptians ‘had for- 
merly effected the conquest of China, 
and discovered, in the names of its empes 
rors, those of the kings of Egypt, merely 
corrupted by vicious pronunciation. 


To revert to the subject of this drama : 


it is very singular, not to say extrava- 


gant; the denotiement of the piece 
being ‘brought about by means of a dog. 


Mr. Barrow says, “it is true that the ea- 


tastrophe 1 is made known by recital, and 
not by action, the Chinese taste not hay- 


‘ing been sufficiently depraved, at least 


on this occasion, tointroduce a a 
on sh; pose" | 


D élegant travietler' other censures 
on the Orphan, are directed rather to the 
translation of the Jesuit, which he calls 
a pitiful work, than to the original. M. 
de Guignes was therefore : wrong in stat- 
ing that Mr. Barrow contradicted Lord 

mn c 2 


, 
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Macartney} who observes that the G Orphan | 
«may be:considéred a favourable specimen 
.of the: ‘tragic art. of ie Chinese. » 
site FO | niet sey le 
«The nicety. of init 1s sO sdittle: sééisäded 
st, that, according to the same author, a 
Chinese: play sometimes » embraces» the 
events of an entire century, and even the 
history of a dynasty which occupied the 


..throne for. aboye Line Si | 


L2 
x 


ne in ie: Get ‘homies were brought 


AE: chorusses of wasps and birds, — 


so the Chinese frequently introduce 
the figures of animals, and even of. the 
inanimate productions of the earth and 


-sea. These animals, trees, and. : fishes 


speak and hold long dialogues together. 


The scenery remains the same through- 


. out the performance, but which is no bar 


to the supposition of frequent changes of 


scene. Ifa general is ordered on a distant 
Service, he mounts astick, and goes twice 
or thrice round. the stage, singing »and 


L 
ae 
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“éracking his whip, after which he stops 
at the supposed end'of his journey. | Fo. 
represent à town taken by assault, instead _ 
of walls, a line of soldiers is ranged along’ 
the middle of the stage, to ichataetdrint 
a rampart which the assailants must sur- 
Movies AE bosinloaee ye lb>cohent Oe 


The pantomime which the E nglish 
saw at the court theatre was'thé Marriage 
of the Sea with the Land. "The latter 
__ divinity’ made a display of his wealth 
and: “his various: ‘productions, | such as 
dragons, ‘elephants, tigers, eagles, os- 
triches, ‘chesnut and pine trees, ‘&e. The . 
Ocean, on! the other hand, collected 
whales, dolphins, porpoises, and other 
sea-monsters, together.with ships, rocks, 
shells, corals, and sponges: all these ob- 
jects were represented by performers con- 
cealed under cloths, and who played 
their parts admirably. The two assem- 
blages of productions, terrestrial and 
marine, made the tour of the ‘stage, and 
then opened right and Lift to leave room 

C 5 
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for an immense whale, er placed | 


itself directly before the emperor, and 


‘spouted out several hogsheads of water, 
which inundated the. spectators who 


were in the pit, but which soon drained 
off through holes in the boards: this 
trick was loudly hae cate by the au- 
dience. 

M. de Guignes gives an analysis of 
another piece, entitled, The Tower of Sy- 
Hou. Some genii, riding on serpents, 


open the scene by swimming round a 

pond--A goddess, or rather fairy, falling 
in love with a bonze, notwithstanding 
her sister’s representations to the con- - 


trary, marries him, is with-child, and is 


brought-to-bed, on the open stage, of a 
boy, who is soon able to walk. The 
_ genit, enyaged at the incontinence of the 
- bonze, drive him away and overthrow the 


towera eh 


The iad? play, the adoption of which 


_is so contrary to common sense in our 
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theatres, is also prevalent among the 
… Chinese. One.actor stands by the side 
of another without being able to see 
him, because they are supposed to be 
separated by a tree or a wall. ‘To show 
that they enter a room, they pretend to 
open a door and step over the threshold, 
although there is not the least vestige of 
door, wall, or house. A 


Some of ‘the Chinese plays, particu- 
larly those performed at Canton, are very 
indecent, and enter into the most disgust- 
ing details. In one of them, a woman 
| who has assassinated her husband, is con- 
demned to be flayed alive: the woman 
-re-appears after the execution of. the 
sentence, perfectly naked, and her skin 
-all off. The actor who performs this 
part has such a thin covering. over him, 
“and so nicely fitted, that, it might lite 
rally be mistaken for the horrid sight o 
a human body stripped of its skin. The 
_ flesh-coloured. dresses of the posture- 
: , Ga e 


a 
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dancers at the London: Ttalians Opera, 


| ame ter keep this i in countenance. | 


When thet Fheitltréts are: called 
in by a company,' the most competent. 
guest selects, from their repository, that 
piece which he prefers for representation. 
If by accident it contains an odious cha- 
racter, whose name might be the same 
with that of one of the spectators, it 
would be mentioned,’ and some pes 
dr bn would be taken. ; DORE 


3 a 


à = 


À Such à as the’ aiprelllectaod of the Chinese. 
for theatrical Spectacles, ‘that those who 
are established at’ Batavia, not only fre 
quently perform them from inclination, 
but are also particularly selected by the 


‘government, thus to amuse the generality - 


of their own “countrymen, “Who bear: a 
very great proportion to ‘the ‘mass ‘of | 
inhabitants, as well” as” ‘the other set- 
tlers. a 


: 4 à 2 7 
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' Some-very interesting and amusing de- 
tails, on this and various subjects, may be 
seen in “ Sketches Civiland Military of the - 
- Islands of J ava, Madura, &c.” Itcontains - 
likewise some scientific experiments and 
notices on the celebrated’ Poison Tree, 
which cannot fail equally to gratify the: 
literati and those who “a merely for én- 
ter tainment. PRE 


They bave SFR players who per-: 
form on carts, and bring ‘to mind the in- — 
fancy of the Greek theatre; the first’ at- 
à ee es of sig ms his ÉD sy 


The wordT a PERTE Afterall the 
goat’s song; a he-goat having been the’ 
prize given>for the best production of: 
that nature, or'perhaps the value of it m: 
money at the Rte. “i the i editemstiak 
candidate. om aged ott 

_ Inthe Ne do to. China. ms as 
‘Tschudrin, a native of Russia, and who,, , 
; co | 


; 
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from circumstances too long for detail 
here, had passed in China as a Chinese, are 


the following Rp name these 


entertainments. . 


_ After wé were seated at table, five 


players, richly habited, entered the saloon. 
They made very profound salutations by 
touching the ground with their fore- 
heads, nearly as the Russian boors do to 
their lords. One of them drew near the 
principal guest, to whom he presented a: 
long list, on which were transcribed, in: 
letters of gold, the titles of fifty or sixty: 
theatrical pieces which they were compe- 


_ tent to perform, requesting that he would 


select one. The first. guest politely de-: 
clined the invitation, addressing it to 
the second, he to the third, the third to: 
the fourth, and so on to the bottom of 


‘the saloon. 


HQE catalogue was some moments in 


k my hand ; ai si sah my on upon 


y 


ché 
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it, I recognised, several, pieces in which 
I had myself been a performer, when 
I was inja company of strollers, À 
blushed and trembled for: fear I might be 
known; but happily no one, either of the 
histrionic professors or of the guests, had 
been the companion or spectator of my 
exercises in the profession. 


‘ The list returned, from hand to | 
hand, to the principal guest, when it 
was necessary that he should make a 


_ehoice; he ran over the titles anew, and. 


pointed with his finger to that which he 
thought best for the amusement of the 
company. The comedian howed, and the 


performance commenced shortly after- 
wards.” 


The Voyage aoa which the above is: 
taken, has hot yet made its appearance: 
in print, but a fragment of it has been. 


published by Kowmele: who says that: 


the original, which he has got,. written in 
r c 6 
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"ITINERANT GARDENER, OR FLORIST. * 


"Tue Chinese are generally of ‘a sedentary 
disposition, and: ‘scarcely ever go out, as 
in Europe, merely for exercise, or to 
see what is’ going Parle in the city : 
the consequence is, that their shop: 
keepers never onde large fortunes, and 
the dealers in almost every article, are 
necesssitated to carry and cry: their wares 
through the streets. The women :who 
hear them, have themcalled in, and thus 
_ procure what they want either for: nig 
mestic use or for Loe eae ge 
The Aig m CRE es mot, like 
our people, little carts or panniers drawn 
or carried by horses or donkeys, to display 


” their commodities, but carry them over 


their shoulders, like rabbit-men, only with 
the addition, of: tyouiboards: suspended. 
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like scales at each extremity of the bam- 
boo. This cane is light, solid, and 
elastic ;, when one. shoulder i is tired, they 
change it cleverly to the other, by slid- 
ing it along the Tape: of their neck. 


al 


. The gardens of the. A are ae 


distinguished for the rarity and selection 


of their plants. As has, been previously. 


intimated, : their sole aim AS: to imitate 


nature inminiature. . ‘Private individuals 
who have vases of flowers, whether on. 


their terraces or in their houses, prefer 


a collection of every kind'of-ipdigenous 


dwarf-plants, © to those: ‘exotics. which 


could only be derived from foreign coum. 


tries and at a great. oe os ÈZ 


ea 


ee NP. 


The eet hie the Chinese gar- "4 


deners have of giving to a mere branch, 


the appearance of a grown tree, as as 


follows : from a bough which bears früit, 
they remove a circular band of the bark, 


about an inch wide, covering the part. 
with mould, which 4s kept inits place by 
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La piece of mat: above it is suspended 
chier a pot or a horn, with a small hole 
- at the bottom, through which the water, 
falling drop by drop, constantly keeps 
up the humidity of the soil, and the 
branch pushes out roots above the place 
where the bark was peeled from. :This 
first operation is made m ‘the spring; 
and, in this state, it remains till autumn, 
when the branch is cut, transplanted 
either into a jar or into the open ground, 
and it a fruit ae followmg year. 

“They take care to i off ahs fiat 
mities: of these dwarf-trees, to ampede. 
their growth, and force them to push the ~ 
lateral branches, which are tied with 
brass wire, and the gardener trains thena 
in whatever direction he thinks fit. Tf, 
- they wish the tree to appear small. and 

decayed, it is coated, at different times, 
_ with successive layers of treacle or mo- 
lasses, which attracts millions of ants ; 
these, not satisfied with devouring the 
_ substance, of which they are excessively, 
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fond, attack the bark of the tree, and give. 
it the same appearance which it would. 


assume from decay consequent on age. : 


They do not select merely fruit-trees, 
suchas the orange, apple, &c. for this pur- 
pose: they frequently ornament. their 
terraces with little forests of oak, pine, 


and Re not more than two or three feet 
high. 


~The “‘Chisese particularly cultivate. 


busbies and odoriferous flowers, They 
are extremely partial to a plant which 


is suspended in the open air, whence it 
imbibes its sole nourishment; they also. 
have carnations, especially the Indian 


pink, rose, tuberose, a species of double 
jasmine, sweet-basil, amaratithus, camelia, 


the blossoms of which resemble those of — 


the ES eran eb myrtle, &e. 


ak 


: (China boast an Gatien: variety of the 


| piony, which they name Mou-Tan : their 
poets and painters celebrate it to ad- 


iy 
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äbiration in their productions. They 
3 Je Poe. lie hundred and forty ‘spe- 
cies of the piony, which they cultivate | 
as a shrub in hedge-rows, and ‘in bushes 
trimmed in the manner of orange: bushes; 
the gardens contain entire dites of pionies - 
Witicli have successively the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumnal varieties. i 
From China ‘it is that we derive’ the ie 
hortensia. Lord Macartney brought se 
veral plants of it, the suckers of Ari 
| have propagated rapidly in England, and 
throughout Europe. It was steno by a 
poate after a lady to whom he paid 
the compliment, © The delicate rose’ of 
this flower, its permanency, being always 
in season, and the beauty of its superb 
bowls, -would make it ‘invaluable, ape uns. 
 fortunatély, it. were not ARE void of 
shel, | pest 


- Flowers, in General in egh i: have 
But “little smell ; their lilach, which ig 
very! ‘like. our “own, has’ not the least 
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edour; and, as to spices, none giow | 
Cat ae 23 — re ae 
are ey Wes Us 


ae : 
Ay o* 


The Ar: as. “faithfully ee 4e, 
in the. drawings, embroidery, porcelain, 
and cabinets imported: from China, was 
believed to be merely a flower of the 
imagination... I found, in the collection — 
of the late minister, M. Bertin, a perfect 
drawing of the hortensia. 


a ne 


The es ee the a aa and | 
the possibility of cultivating it in France, 
was the more doubted, as its. fructifica- 
tion assumes different forms, which make — 
it very difficult to class it in the natural 
families of plants; it could not be class- 

ed more suitably than with the honey- 
suckle, and yet there does not appear to 
be any very ane analogy between the | 
TWO. : Ju jé. 


_ 
; 
| 
F 


Itis to the hor ‘tensia that Father Kir-. | 
chers description, two centuries ago, of 
the. rose of China, evidently APRES, 
| Le 
i 


PES 
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ey my” readers will probably wish to 


throw their eyes on this passage, for the 


“purpose. of ascertaining how. far reality 


may be disguised. by exaggerated, de- 


Hi Seniptions I quote from Father Dal- 


quiers” translation, in 1670, of the China 
Hlustrata of the celebrated German 
Fest. : 


& The Chinese rose is so marvellous a 
flower, that, being again fastened to the 
stock, after it had been cut off, it changes 
its colour twice a day, and appears at one 
time wholly of a fine purple red, and at 


another of so exquisite a white, that its 


brilliancy seems as though it would dazzle 


_ thesight; it is nevertheless entirely de 


stitute of smell.” 


Me The A then goes into a-chain of 
argument, almost beyond: the reach of 


mental . ingenuity, to. prove how these 


La changes of colour, which he asserts occur 


twice a day, might be effected, although 
they only take place here twice in the 
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PR of a season; but it is not impos 
sible that these charges may be more . 
 frequent in the climate of China. ‘Tt is 
not 2 chan to ds à mo of sé 


pere 


: septic aBlachens Rabie: "China “ 


vera auctoris phantasia! Kircher’s China 
1s par ly the fiction a its author. 


ae ts RS able in cme the Chinese 


take great pride, is the water-lily of India; — 


the Nymphea Nelumbo. This plant is 
celebrated in the mythology of the Hin- 


À 


doos. They pretend that one of their 


goddesses. became with child, from hav- — 
ing ‘smelled a flower of the lotos, which. 


is the same with the nymphea. The 
Chinese fable the same thing of the mo- 
ae of their famous Se 


“The D eh of. China iiffers à very 


little: from the water-lily; the br oad 


leaves and roseaceous flowers of which, - 


float on the surface of our ponds and 
stagnant waters; the fruit is like poppy- 
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| sheads, and is not used as an article of 
food, in sui way, in this country, being, 
on the contrary, thought very prejudi- 
cid] to health. The Chince think dif- 
ferently, however, : -esteeming. it very 
highly, an eating: it as. a great delicacy. 


7 F4 


The ee basin of this lajan penis palace 
of Polis, called the Little Sea, is covered 
entirely over with the nymphea; itis a 
beautiful sight. As the avenue to this _ 
| places one of the largest and most public 
“streets in the capital, and one seems al- 
_ most, as it were, transported into an en- 

chanted solitude, this carpet of superb 
+ flowers spread over the water, always 
makes an impression which it is not pos- 
sible to i ER | 


: +. The sie aphic À Pr ta culti- 
vation; atleast, the only care which the 
‘palace gardeners take of it, consists in 
burying, at the close of the autumn,” all 
‘the leaves, which do not wither in the 
southern provinces, but which become 


oe = 
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yellow in the climate of Pekin. The ‘ 
cold weather which they experience, and 
which freezes the water to the depth of 


a foot and a half, makes a kind of shelter 


for the root, which is in | Las om, 
the ice which is sul ON 
ae » de 

Not pes are She seeds of the hr os 
sold in the markets and cried about the 
streets, but its long roots and stem also. … 
In ereat entertainments, slices of nym- à 
hia: see served up on ice, the same as 


all the fruit is served in summer. It is — 
Site to be like the turnip in flavour. 


s dis pretty nearly the same ation, ! 


which, in Europe, is only looked upon 


as a narcotic and even a poison, while in 
the East it is sought after with a degree of | 


‘Mania, and yet it is the same substance. ‘4 


The genuine opium comes from the East. 
Our climate is too cold for the juice of - 
the poppy to acquire the:same propérties. : 
So far from deadening, it excites the — 


senses, and produces a drunkenness, so 


9 
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extreme, as not unfrequently to throw 
the person who takes it into an rss oa 
mé À 
Ssh et 

These digue arises of opium _— 
caused its prohibition in China, but it is 
clandestinely imported to the extent of 
above two thousand chests a year. The 
price of this acquisition amounted, im 
1787, to nearly 188, 0001. Bi 


One of the late governors of Canton 
made a very eloquent proclamation 
against the use of opium, observing that 
ie Cannet conceive how his countrymen 
“can blindly g give way, without choosing 
to be undeceived, to a treacherous and de- 
structive vice, of which a dreadful death 
is the inevitable consequence. However, 
notwithstanding this, according to Mr. 
Barrow, the governor did not forego his 
own daily dose of opium. 


The fruits which the Chinese eat at 
their deserts, are various and succulent; 


ing remarks on the subject are extracted 


‘dated. “nid ie h December 1777: Bes 4 


4 Sift? ia 
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bi dE: 


the most in esteem, | are those of the tris | 


butary country of Ha-Mi. The follow- | 


they’ cultivate, many, kinds of melons: 


from a, letter of. Father, François _ Bour- + 
geois, amissionary, to the minister Bertin, | 


+ 


13h : 


‘“ For some days past the emperor - 
has done us the favour ‘to send a. Ha-Mi à 


‘melon : thisis a present which he ie 


ever makes, except to the Agos, his: sons, 
and some grandees of the empire. Thave 
dried the A of this singular fruit, RE 
resolved to send them immediately to 
Your Excellency, SO. that, on.their arrival | 
in Fr ance, they : may. be sowed the same : 
year.” . fe seeds did x not arrive.) 


: 


| These lips sn are t the ideal fie of | 


the kingdom of Ha-Mi, which is depend-- 


ent on China: under Kang-Hiit payed 


only twenty... Under Yuong-T ching, the | 


LE 
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sovereign of this little state, having been 
made a count of the empire, he doubled 
the tribute.” He now pays sixty, because 
Kien-Long made him Regulo (sovereign 
or viceroy). The melons are brought 


in litters, which have scarcely any mo-. 


tion, notwithstanding the badness of the 
roads. The emperor keeps seventeen of 
them for the winter: 


The Chinese melons. are so delicate, 


that, some kinds, of them are eaten to 
the very rind. | 
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simple. The medicine-sellers, who are 
seen in the’ streets,’ public places, and 
fairs, sell nothing but. purgative woods 
. and preparations ‘of certain dried herbs. 
a ‘The no. Ps. 5 te Ai vi inter to 


doing v very y material harm. 


: 
| 
| The workin represented in this Plate 
has his hair rolled round his head in an 
; out-of-the- -way manner, Fc requires | 
| some de Rel pe a 
“The Chinese Ww Gi often. find: them- 
a tes incomm moded in their work, if they 
58 suffered — th 1e long ‘tress of hair, which 
hangs at the back of their heads, to be | 
dos ssl this they obviate by knotting | 
it circularly about their head, — which 
otherwise is absolutely bare and shaved. 
*The‘same kind of thead- dress is seen in 
“several both of the preceding and subse- — 
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 PORK-SELLER. 


Lux flesh-meat, which is in most general . 
consumption in China, is that of the pig; 
it is more wholesome and delicate than 
in Europe. The Chinese hams are very 
highly esteemed, and foreigners purchase 
them in considerable Rhtuses at Can- 
ton. aes | 


‘They gat pigs, not ete by land, but 
in boats. They are generally fishermen 
who keep them in this way, feeding them 


with the entrails of the fish mite, they 


Catch. The Chinese prefer the pig and 


~ the goose to all other domestic animals, 


because they are more easily brought up, 
and their flesh is more savoury and con- 


=" tains more fat. 


n°5 


ji * 
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The sale of oxen is ‘not authorized 
by the police ; the itinerant butchers who 
‘carry on this trade are ‘obliged to cry it 
as mutton. ‘This prohibition is found 
on the scarcity of horned cattle, t e bread | 
of which they wish to ire : for 
the Chinese, unlike the Mahometans 
and Gentoos, make no distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean flesh. If a go- 
vernor “of a province sometimes Ride 
the use of meat, the prohibition is mo- 
mentary. These kinds of public fasts are 


usually appointed to implore, rain, nee wi 
# Me 4 


The Chinese also eat the flesh of wild 
mares, and generally every kind of meat. 
T hey also eat even dogs, rats, ant worms. | 

| when vast # Pes tlt met ÿ 

ue, The Chinese,” says M. de Guignes, 
« breed and fatten young dogs purposely né. 
for eating, and kill them by suffocation; 
they are afterwards roasted, cut into 
“quarters, anid carefully washed. I how- à 
ever observed that any always perform- - | 
ed this operation in POYAS and, did not . 


like tu be seen at it.” , AR 


# 
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| 


According. to the missionaries, they 
are not so scrupulous ; for Duhalde says, 
“ The people eat a great ie of horse 


mals.” ron iM 
ri 17 190,8: siti sight to “see “the 
iichens : te they are carrying any 
-dog’s- flesh home, or are taking five or 
six dogs to be killed. All the riders of 
4 he Re Éibitthood, attracted by the cries 
of those about to be killed, or by the 
smell of such as have been singed, fall 
- in troops upon the butchers, who are al- 
ways forced to have long sticks or whips 
to defend. themselves; they are moreover 
| + compelled : to use inclosed places in pur. 
suing this avocation. 


fR he principal Chinese dishes are hash- 
“a or boiled ragouts with various sorts of 
“her! bs A, ‘ogetables, served up with the 
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feasts, are the tendons of ‘stags, and the 
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broth in very fine chi na’ dishes : : all the 
plates, or rather bowls, ar e of the same 
shapé and’ size, and almost as deep as they 
are wide: twenty. aré placed at eae 
table, - ranged four to four, patallel vi | 
each other, so that they site arecular 9 


square when | they are all set out. > «Are 
we 2h ee 


The ees, delicious of Paik provisions, 5 
and which: always makes” part of great 
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nests of a ge of: swallow.’ ML SL 
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Wir #ndbhs of stags” are ariel in ‘the i 
sun during the summer, and are then pre 


served rolled i im pepper and nutmeg : the 


way in which theyare served: up is, after 


being soaked i in æice-water, boiling ‘them 


4 

in kid-gravy, and seasoning them’ with» 
‘ Rn ee TS à en 

spices. * eonnig bosolaai saa EA gic a 


The swallow, the nest of which the 


“Chinese consider such a dainty, is of the 


species described by Buffon as the Salan- * | 
ara. It is found in great numbers on 
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the coasts. of the island of Java, and of 
| om _of Tonquin, Cochin: 
[ China,&e, | Rd ue, MU DS 
ER Sa, Re 
This nest is extreme 
not only here. that. aie A med 
a dainty, but likewise throughout the 
whole. of Asia. Its average weight is 
? “half an ounce, and it is not much unlike 
re “a preserved lemon; the substance i Is white 
when it 1s taken, but, when dried, becomes 
solid, tr ansparent, and somewhat inclined 
"hi green ; it bears some resemblance to 
the gum. dragon’s- -blood: its parts are 
united by a sort of calcareous substance, 
in _ the saine way as the nests of our swal- 
lows ace SA mud. PART aks i , 


an Ha | FR A h 
‘ Salang ana is is supposed to make its 


the with. sea-worms of the mol- 
. Jusca tribe, or with a glutinous sea-weed. 
Some natur alists, at a loss to account for 
their construction, _haye supposed the 
- Salancana to steal the .eggs of other 
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birds, Rbigek: the shells, and, -thence form 
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the éalcateons matter whi whi 
combine the shes Oe th ba: 
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a mornent in ee this K load . 
whole canoes with them. They are eaten, 
E p, and seasoned with spicés. mae | 
very eine detail of these nests will hs | 
‘be seen in the. y Sketc es Civil and Mili- . % 
tary of the Islands of Java, &c. by» 
Sonnini, General Tombe, the Dutch. 
Adimiral Stavorinus, &e.’ "it is only a 


single volume, and very amusing. fe, * 


Bears’ ‘paws, and the feet Bf various 
animals, brought salted — from Siam, 
Cambay e, and. TT artary, are delicacies, 


: which are found only at the tables of: “à 


the great. It should be noticed, that % 


* 

their meats being always cut in very thin 
slices, the Chinese do not use knives and 
forks, but two ‘ivory or ebony sticks, 
which they n manage very dexterously. The 
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robes is very dear at Pekin; they 
often | add to it, for smoking, other odori- 
ferous or narcotic plants, even ‘opium. 
In India and Persia, those who wish to 
become: era de mix Les with it. 


The Chinese are #80 aéttaititéd with 
the use of snuff; the greater part of the 
‘mandarins constantly carry it na small 
and very. elegant I bottle. Their manner 


of taking it is by laying some on the 


back of the left hand between the fore-. 
finger and thumb, and inhaling it very 
strongly with their nose. In like man- 
ner, as they smoke opium instead of to- 
bacco, they also, according to Sir Geor ge 
Staunton, take cinnabar instead of snuff. 
It is nothing. but the red oxyde of mer- 
cury mixed with sulphur, a composition 
which might be very dangerous ; but it 


‘18: probable that what is, in China, called 
R ‘cinnabar, which.is found in abundance 1 in 


the mountains of Hou-Nan, 1s nothing, | 


but red-ochre, a ferruginous substance 
mixed with white clay. + 4 


wf 
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The Spanish “snuff i is known to be a 
ye ale of a kind of ochre, called : in 
he country “Almazaron, from which it 
pms its colour and its ‘unctuosity. 


(Bourgoing, Tableau de eee tom. 
ii. page 9: | de 


me ie 
; Men speculators, some years ago, 
‘ 4 wished ‘to introduce into China, bottles, 
made of “white crystal, for ‘the snuff; 
ri bude notwithstanding they were of | very 
ng elegant workmanship, they found no pur- 
. chasers: besides, it so happens, that white 
~ crystal is not much in Tequest in China, 
where coloured glass i is raté aed 
BEI se fe, Bi: et ae 


On this subject @ missionary observes, 
Et «We shall never bend that nation to our 
| tastes and ideas: they work at. ‘Canton 
_ after the models br ought from Europe ; 
Ee but i in return theirs must be copied also, 
ia _ and they must not be Tefused Vie civility 
+ / Which re er to us.” | 


in trodu ced 
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. Sir George Staunton, says that Euro- 
peans suppose tobacco to have. GER 
brought from America ir nto all parts-of 
the old continent; however, they : have 


.no. “tradition of. any, such importation.’ 


into. China. The celebrated traveller Sir 
John: Chardin, whose inquiries were di- 
rected, to. the. same point, declares thathe | 


never. ot Id ascert tain, in Persia, whether | 


tobacco. was an indigenous production or 
a | from. foreign countries; he 
adds, “ “however, one of the most curious 
men of Ispahan told me only. this, Fos 
he had read, in a geography of Parthia, 
which had been found, in digging up. the, 
ruins of the city of Suttania, a large clay 
urn in which were wooden pipes | with 
bowls. and. tobacco. cut very. small, as is 
the manner in which the Turks cut it at 
Aleppo; and. which i inclined him. to be- 
lieve that the. plant had. been imported 
into Persia from. Egypt; and. that it had 


not been naturalized there, more than _ 


four hundred years.” ie 
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TINKER. 


| 


Tar travelling tinkers of Pekin carry 


with them, like those of Europe, all the 
utensils requisite for the exercise of their 
business. .They have a small portable 


forge, by the assistance of which they - 


make all the solder and ens which 
a be wanted. 


The bellows, commonly employed in 
China, are not made, like ours, of two - 


moveable planks, joined by a piece of 
leather with several folds; they are 


wooden cylinders, or, square tubes, in: 


which moves an iron piston. | Strabo at- 
tributes the first discovery of bellows to 
the celebrated philosopher Anacharsis. 
If this fact is correct, he must have de- 
rived the idea from his travels among 


4 the Scythians, or Tartars of the «present 
L _ time, and the first bellows must resemble 
_ those which are actually in use in apes 
L The Enter op for wee ré 
LA work, forges, similar in shape to the bel- 
mo As ‘Mistritien je is made like a 


| a 

we Bich a. sut Di is affixed ; sai; when the 
d piston returns in an inverse direction, the | 
pue closes itself, and the air is s forced 


. the cylinder is oe so that, 
(à . while one side blow à the other co ani 
i ba fresh supply of air, 


‘ In the por table tue the extremity 
q Dot the piston has a small transverse 
>, V3 handle; the man who blows the fire pro- 
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is Sak On «a Se : 
| fe ee: ae io, 
alee of ita “deseription are an China’ * 
3 termed Fia-Con-C -Culk- a no ; ; they prac: » © 
| tise every kind Da ion PACE yo 
mend porcelain, repair locks,» older © 


3 pee 4 aby havea ne Le sa anvil, + 


? En of ‘this bre cage is. Las il 
4 “bamboo. cane ;. cat anvil alon 
à Om oe to eqn the 3 


Pail nie. a 3 , E 
higher charge, the ake more pains with” ; 
ite their. piercer, instead of being iron, = 
3 + 
like “that OF our stall gentry, has a 
: diamond po} ‘= extremely: fine brass wire 

| through the holes, and the | 
or use, isa good as ever Te + 
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A CHINESE) YOUTH ALIGHTING FROM — 
HIS CARRIAGE TO SALUTE A FRIEND . 
OF HIS FATHER, | 


Dern Dan ted 


H OWEVER fecuraté may Be Mr. aki Qw's | 
supposition, that, among the Chinese, filial | 
respect is less a moral sentiment than a" 
precept, which, in a succession of time, | 
“bas acquired all the effect of a positive | 
law—however it may be said that filial — 
piety exists rather in the maxims of the.” 
government than in the hearts of the . 
subjects, so estimable a virtue is still not 
the less worthy of encomium. 


The accompanying Print shews the 
extent to which the Chinese Carry their 
respect for the authors of their days; 
not only do they acquit themselves with. — 
punctuality of the duties which are im- — 
posed on them by the laws, and by cus- 
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#oms no less sacred; but whatever is 
‘dear to the parents is respected by the 
children. A Chinese regards his father 
with a degree of veneration, and alighits 
from his carriage to pay his respects to 
Phim: | c AON 


' All the constitutions of the empire 
“have a tendency to increase paternal — 
power, and to augment filial’ obedience. 

+ À father has the (eight of life and death 
over the beings which emanate from his 
ine. Some “ile conceived themselves 

i . justified, by the silence of the law on the 

5 subject, to expose after their birth, those 

. whom they could not afford to bring up: 
we shall explain in, the sequel, the pre- 
~ cautions which the eovernment has taken 
in different circumstances, not only to 

a prevent this barbarous act, but to save 
the lives of the wretched victims to the 

“indifference of their parents. 


ee Le fatliers and mothers are not com- 
| pelled by the laws to preserve their chil- 
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Perceabic to her, nor’ does it excite. thé 
least 'disgust—Is any thing presented : to 


her? She instantly shinee) it with her 
dear child, and thinks herself amply re- 
paid her attention, can she obtain in re- 
turn, even the most transient smile. In 


short, a mother’s cares” know no- equal : 


therefore RO benefits” can exceed those 
which are conferred “by parents; and a 
good son ought i in somewise to acknow- 
ude them, by shewing the utmost obe- 
dianbe and ser vice of which he is 


Ai capable.” 


rdc the second reign of the Hans, 


ay oung male child named Hoan g-Hiang, 


having lost his mother when he was nine 
years old, seemed as if he should die of 
grief. He redoubled his affection for his 


father ; in the summer, he cooled .the 
bolster and mat Which his father was to 


sleep’ upon; and in the winter, he went 
to ‘bed before ‘him 10” warm his ‘place; 


‘which he gave up as soon as hé was ready. 
The mandarin of the town, ‘who was ap- 
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prised of the tenderness of so yout! is 
child, was so deeply impressed with it, 
that he erected a public and permanent 


“monument to his filial piety, as an encou- 


ragement for others ip emulate its 


Chinen hide, Loue ads LUE 
ed numberless remarkable traits of filial î 
piety. À great part of these. anecdotes | 
are authentic; some are controverted, or 


intermingled with incidents bordering 
upon the marvellous. We shall confine 
- ourselves to such recitals as different 4 


Chinese historians have related as true. ; 


at ny < 
eat at { 
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fe Ouang-Ouei-¥ uen, . “having Fe ie 
mother, who was extremely dear to him, | 
passed the three years of mourning in a À 
hut, and employed himself in his retire- « 
ment, in composing verses in honour of 


- bis mother, which are quoted. as models 4 


of sentiment and of tenderness. The 3 


three years of his mournmg “having — 


elapsed, he returned to hip former resi- 
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dence, but did not therefore forget his 
- filial affection. His mother had ever ex- 
| pressed great apprehension of thunder, 
_ and, when it thundered, always requested 
“her son not to leave her. Therefore, as 


hastened to his mother’s grave, saying 
. _ softly to her, as though she could hear— 
hd am 1 here, mother: ur | 


E Æ 


Pex A ver ery rich private RARE whose 
| Bes name was Tsi-King, having tried all the 
ordinary methods to restore the health of 
à his mother who was ill, heard it said. by 
_ some quacks, or weak credulous men, 
de _ that the sick, who were reputed to be in- 
ne curable, were frequently known.to obtain 
a radical cure. by eating human. flesh. 
ga the least hesitation he cut off a 
4 4 slice of his thigh, and had it dressed and 
_ disguised, that. his mother might eat it 
ewer ql knowing what it was. It was 


in fact offered. to the patient, who had 


ot peor D: t, 


_ soon as he heard a storm coming on, he 


Py 
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aie strength. to. taste it, and died. The © 


virtuous Tsi-King was inconsolable at her 
loss.” 


a . b a , . 
ae 


4 % 


‘<< A voune female, Tang-Tchi, had an 


aged and infirm mother-in-law, with only 


one ‘tooth remaining, ‘and who was no 
longer able to take any nourishment with- 
out great exertion; it occasioned Tang- 


Tchi to suckle her: she accordingly dress- 
ed her completely herself, and then opened | 
the breast and respectfully offered the’ 
nipple. Notwithstanding she thus suckled — 
her several times in the course of the day, 
she also got up in the night for the same 
purpose, and acquitted borselé so amiably 


and so affectionately, that her mother-i -in- 


jaw felt as easy with her as an infant 
withits nurse. A piety so truly filial and 
g'enerous dissipated all sense of decay, | 


and prolonged her life several years. Be-_ 


a 


~ 
<= 
tee 
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fore her death she invited allher relations, , . 


and in their presence, thanking ‘Tang- | 
Tchi for all her kind attention, wished 


her a thousand blessings, and then, with - 
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“tears: her eyes, “conjured all her family 


to respect her step- daughter, as herself, 


and to return, in her old agé, the sanie 


care whith she had evinced to the age of 
a media “mother.” | 


“A ie girl, named Yang-Hiang, 


_ fifteen years of age, was helping her fa- 
ther to cultivate his field, in an unfre- 


quente@ place, when a tiger, from one of 


the neighbouring woods, sprung suddenly 
_ upon, and ins over, ready. to. devour 
him. Filial piety gave strength to the 


raffrighted child, who, catching up-a knife, 
fell upon the monster, and bnavidentialty 
killed him before he had done her father 
the least injury. The formidable animal 
had wounded her in several places with his 
claws, but she was a long time without 


being sensible of it, nor aul she at last 


_ perceive it, until her father Fi it out - 

MObor hers? 2" 

a. ee 
wet Ties PT Fe grief of her 

| father, who had repudiated her mother, 
F W E 3 
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and did not suffer a ‘word to escape 
her lips in the way of complaint; but 
she was the more inconsolable for her. 
forbearance, She endeavoured — to adis- 
semble her feelings, but her tears would 
sometimes flow in spite of her; sleep fled. 
her eyelids by night; she took _scarcely 
‘any nourishment, and pined away of 
sorrow, Her father was at length so 
touched by it, that he desired. hes bring | 
. her mother back,’ de | 


\ « 


“ Li-Hin, a young Chinese man, whose 
mother was blind, heard it said that some 
persons who had lost their sight, regain- 
ed it by haying their eyes licked. He 
immediately undertook this ser vice for his 


mother, and did scarcely any thing else ; 


from morning till night; this he continued, 
without at all relaxing from his labours, 
although he could not see that they pro-. 
duced any effect. Two years had thus 
elapsed, when at length, whether the re- 
_medy had succeeded, or from whatever i 
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“other cause, cannot be known, his mother 
suddenty recovered her § sig ht.” 


hein di 
a 3 ‘ 


ré Aie: 


se Mrider the cre Ae nasty, one Lon- 
 Tsao- “song, having been guilty of a 
F: crime against the state, escaped the vigi- 
tance of his. guards, and took refuge im 
the house of his friend, named Lou-Nan- 
Kin. The concealment was discovered, 
‘and Lou-Nan-Kin was thrown into pri- 
‘son, and about to be put on his trial, 
when his younger brother came before 
a the judge, and said, ‘It is I who am 
4 # « ‘guilty of having sheltered the fugitive; 

bg consequently I, and not my elder brother, 
3 ‘ must suffer death.’ Lou-Nan-Kin, on 
the other hand, asserted, that. he only, 
and not his younger brother, was privy 
to the concealment, and that his. younger 
FE brother accused himself His The 
4 4 judge pic oceeded. with so much ability in 
es his cross-examination, that the younger 
D. brother fell into evident ‘contradictions, 
2h was. at last obliged to. ayow his viE- 
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-tuous imposition. ‘ Alas ! " said. he, ‘ Thad 


6 


the strongest motives Tor so doing : our 
‘ mother He been long dead, and we have 
‘not yet been able to perform. the funeral 
“rites over her. We also have sv sister to. 
‘marry; my elder brother i is alone in à 
“state to provide for her: as for me, I am 


* too young, and it would be far preferable 
that I Should die in his place. Deign, 


‘I beseech you, to accept my evidence,’ 


The judge was.moved, and gave his tri- 
-bunal an account of this trial of filial 


piety and brotherly love, and the emperor 
pardoned the criminal.”? 


are! 


con ental RS for his father, Ww tae, 
he had lost for some years. He was one 


night surprised by a robber, whom he 
; Pilecitinely permitted | to take all his 
‘property; til seeing him about to lay 
hold of a copper stew-pan, ‘ Do me the 
ae favour,’ said he to him, ‘ to leave me 
‘ those utensils to get my dear mother’ S. 
‘ ‘ breakfast i in the morning.” The thief was. 
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so much abashed, that he not ‘only left 

the stew-pan, but restored all thé rest, 
| sayingras he went off, ‘I should certainly 
© bring: some curse nie my head by*rob- 
_-*bing so good a son.” It is also stated, 
ne * that; from that moment, he renounced his 
| iniquitous profession, and returned: to the 
ai dE VIT à à t ily 


ot 
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WA From the works of thé Cited UT 
iA, missionaries, I could: quote an infinity of 
similar anecdotes. The books published à 


À on this subject in China, in the course of. 
* two thousand’ years, would form an im- 
t  mense library ; ; but it is not merely by 
Hh: eee such facts, and offering them 

ko) the admiration of their contempora-- 

ries and posterity, that the moralists of 
a this nation shew their children the duties 
” which they ‘owe to the authors of their. 
a days; they have also subjected children. 
Fy tp numberless minute customs in regard 

PhO » their eavers and mothers. 


a 


Chitases: not Le to assume the 
surname of their. fathers and ancestors ; 
such is the prejudice of the country, that 
it would be considered a breach of respect 
towards them, This opinion is very op- 
posite to that of the ancient Greeks, who 
not only gave their sons the father’s, but 
also the grandfather’s name, 


ft is customary with a Chinese son al- 


ways to apprize his father when he is 
going out, and to pay his oD to whim 
on pis return. | 


Be is not allowed Sadia À ‘ ) speak ify 
the presence of their father pad pees 


yak 


nce to Lavthced years; Loan 


‘even their parents be in the prime of life, 


and very far from that epoch so gene- 


tally looked forward to with dread. 


Child en cannot putoncom pleté mourn-— 
ing while their parents are alive; and, if 


their father is in is for some 
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de they. must abstain. from slay: 


Ing on instruments > they must also re- 
Hnquish. music and every. kind of enter- 
tainment,, and even dress, when their 
father and mother are ill. 

“i 7 er Gather ea ends his son: 
to do an act which he may think unjust 
or improper, he has only the right to re- 


~ monstrate three times. The son’s: sole 


answer must bef ober y. Hf his father or 
mother bave any failing which he wishes. 
to. correct; be must intimate it with 
! “great. respect and mildness, 


When a son goes out with his father. 


he must keep one pace behind him. 


Every morning when the cock crows, 


or, in other words, at day-break, a son 
ra presents his father and mother with water 


to wash their hands, gives them their 
clothes, and anticipates. their wishes, even. 
in regard to the most trivial matters. 
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. These obligations are St to. 80 
‘great an extreme, th 


at a soû is bound to 


repudiate his wife Le she’ is 5 displeasing to: 7 


his paca A TENS ALES NOR as 
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The emperor bitte is not onto 


from the obligations of filial respect, nor 
from Hosbboratde of a youth to his. 


— 


older brothers (the succession to the ‘ 1 


throné, as has been before stated, is not 


founded on the right of primogeniture). 
He is bound to dé. every thing which lies 


‘in his power to secure the happiness On. 


the empress-mother; and he is obliged. 
_ to pay his respects to her on the first day — 


of. every year M ipo: great ceremony. 


ie AS 
ae 


_ The duties of subjects pars their | 
sovereign areassimilated to those of chil- 
dren towards their father: : this por 


of the duties of filial picty, carried to so 
“great an extreme in China, has generated 
the idea of servitude and slavery, which. 
has been attached to the manner in which 


11% 
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À the Chinese do honour to their sove- 


4 Kai LM Oa Wea He 


The missionaries; iso have ifttemictett 
su attr active pictures of the filial love 


of the Chinese, never theless aorée that the — 


excess to which this virtue is carried has 


« engendered serious abuses. A son being 
~ compelled blindly to espouse his father’s. 


q quarrels, right or wrong, and to revenge 


his death, if it arose Best the ated 

of an enemy, has originated family feuds, 
Po are. i hak perpetuated to the 
| | latest pee 


a CT HS Chinese have, at all times: enter- 

tained great  prejudices against the 
A Romish missionaries, founded on the cir- 
3 cumstance of their having quitted their 
s parents, and that, Aoted to. celibacy, 


they. will have no children to. honour. | 


is their ghar 


| From such ideas as the CH enter- 
tain, it is not a matter of SREB Se that 
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breaches of duty i in ason(I shall not say 
the crime of parricide, whichisperhapsun- 


known in China)are ranked with the most 
ig crimes, and punished Raid sic 


The slutiee of ehildren towards those 
to whom they owe their being, are not 
confined to the lives of. their parents 
merely; but are extended even far be- 


youd. Mourning formerly lasted three: 3 


years, but has now been reduced to twenty- 
seven months, during all which time: 
they are incompetent to any public 
function. A mandarin must relinquish. 


every thing, unless the emperor dispenses: | 
with the usual ceremony, by ordering 
him to fulfil the duties of his situation. | 


Peay bs 


In the first month, the mourning dress. | 


‘à as 


Je) 17 


| is made of a kind of coarse hempen.-cloth,. 
not bleached; the cap is of the same 


| stuff, with a string ue it. 


wh 


In the second ‘period, the spat! hat, 
; ‘aad coverings for the legs, are white, 


- 
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In the third term, their clothes: may be 
na of silk, but their shoes. must be of 
blue cloth. 


KE | 


By this it is seen that black is not con- 

. sidered gloomy by the Chinese; neither 

1 is it much in use among them. ‘The 

 magistrates, whose situations correspond 

* with those of our gentlemen of the long 
ne md ree wiolet-coloured dresses. 


ie A father wears mourning three years. 
for his eldest son, in case tie has left x no 
à children. 


2. fin 
Der. # 


The funerals are conducted on a scale 

of great magnificence, and it is not un- 

4 customary for a family to expend, in this 
+ pious duty, the whole patrimony which 
the deceased leaves behind him. When 
‘the children are not sufficiently rich to 
| afford their father suitable funereal rites, 

> they. keep his coffin above ground for 

Le several year s. For this reason the coffins” 

are made extremely strong, and covered 


a | a 
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witha ver y thick mastich, to prevent the 
Teast exhalation from them. 


wee of these coffins are made of very 
valuable wood, and cost from. one hun- 
-dred to five hundred piastres. | The im. 
portance which is attached to providing 
this last sad residence, induces most of : 
the Chinese to buy their own coffins | 
during their life-time. They are ex-. 
posed for sale in particular shops, where | | 
every one may go and choose for himself, 
The present of a coffin is considered the 
most acceptable gift, which can be offer- 
ed by a son to his father. - 
Some Englishmen countenance the 
Chinese in this whim of preparing their 
own coffins. Lord Nelson, the glory Of 
his country, and the terror to hostile. 
naval powers, who fell at the splendid 
battle of Trafalgar, always took with, 
him his coffin, consisting of part of. the © 
mainmast of the Bench admiural’s ship | 


4 
# 
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_ which was hipaa up in. the destructive 
| naval en pannes off Aboukir. 


4 The Chinese ane de bodies. of their 
parents in pavilions, built for the pur- 
pose, until the moment of their burial, 
or until they can send them into the 
D country to the tombs of their ancestors. | 
4 Hi / 
EAS often as any relations or friends 
come to shew their respect to the de- 
ceased, the women and children set up a 
. gloomy | cry. The ceremony being con- 
cluded, one of the relatives invites all 
. those who attended the funeral to aneigh- 
| bouring saloon, where tea and refresh- 
ments are set before them, and then, on 
their departure, politely, attends oon to 


er ithe day of the funeral, the procession: 
“is opened by musicians : then come se- 
Boal persons carrying the marks of the 
_ dignities of ‘the deceased, different figures. 


ME EN 
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of animals, idols, parasols, blue and white 
ree and parol perfumes. hae eco 
“the de sometimes covered by a a. 
‘canopy, is car ried by about twenty men, 
“and preceded ‘by bonzes: the children 
follow immediately after the corpse. T he 
oldest son, who conducts the ceremony, 
is covered with a sack of coarse cloth, 
and supports himself on a stick: the 
‘other children and relatives are habited » 
“in cloth robes. The women follow in. 
‘palanquins, uttering sighs and cries, and: 
‘shedding tears protanely: What unfor-. 
Bates proves that this grief i is often | 
dissembled is, that the cries recomnience 
‘at precise intervals, and that all. thes 
women cry out at once, in a kind off 
cadence. + 1 RE, : 8 


The coffin is interred in a very” dry, à 
airy, and lively situation. They fancy 
that the deceased is better pleased _ W ‘ith 
it, and that his family will derive. all 
sorts of adyantage in ira aaa 


le SAE TE 
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Children who have fallen into poverty, 
“have been known to attribute it wholly 

“to the bad situation of their father’s tomb, 
and to go and move it to a more desirable 

: spot. It will “scarcely be believed that 
_ jugglers make a trade of discovering the — 
hills or mountains which augur happily © 

2 sepulture, and that they get well ie | 
for these 0 ada te : 


_ The grave is filled with earths mixed 

with fine ground” lime; after that they 
make libations, and place on and about 
the tomb perfumed tapers and paper 
banners. We have mentioned, on an- 
other occasion, that they burn paper 
. cut into the shape of men, horses, clothes, 
* &c. in the firm persuasion that the de- 
Soil will find the same real objects at 

his service in the other world. These 
| ceremonies at an end, a funeral oration, 
"in honour of the deceased, is made under 
a canopy, and a repast follows. EE 


a ais 
4 
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… It seems that former ly, at the funerals. 
of emperors and great men, they did not 
confine themselves to burning men of 
paper or tin, but buried with them live 
slaves, and even a certain number of their 
concubines. We are assured that, about | 
the middle of the seventeenth century, — 
the emperor Chun-Chy, the founder of 
the present dynasty, sacrificed about 


di 


| 
| 


À 


| 
q 


a 


thirty slaves on the tomb of a favourite | 


yale 
The duties and honours which are paid, 
in every family, to deceased ancestors, are 


not restricted to mourning and burial; ! 
-there are two other ceremonies which are 


observed annually. 


The first takes place in the spring, in 


;the Hall of the Ancesiors.. It isa build- 4 


ing constructed on purpose. for the cere- 


‘mony, which, according to. the mission= | 


aries; is called Tse-Tsang, and according 
to De Guignes, Tsong-Miao. Thither 


repair all the branches pi a family, con- 


+: 
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“sisting sometimes of. seven to eight thou- 
sand persons; there is no distinction of 
cranks ; the artisan, labourer, man of let-_ 

_ ters, and the mandarin, are all confounded 

- together; or rather the right of ptecedency: 

rests RUE in the age. 


" The tablet which contains the names 
_ and qualities of those deceased, the year, 
month, and day of their birth and death, 
“is called Chin-Tchou, that i is, the del 2 
ing-place of the spirit. When all the 
relations are assembled, the richest pre- 
pare a feast; there are tables for the use 
of the dead, as though they were alive, 
‘and no one presumes to touch the meat, 
_ fruit, and wine, which are offered for 
| them. Besides these offerings, the rela- 
tions have in readiness a piece of silk, 
| about three yards long, whereon are in- 
scribed the same Gi vacters which the 
tablets contain, except : that they omit 
| the comma above the sign Chou (resi- - 
| dence); and which omission gives it a 


different meaning. It is the province of 


Ae s. 
É ur 
| + i, 
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the most distinguished personage to add ~ 
this comma, in the course of the cere- | 
mony; the Chinese believe that they : 
thereby invite the soul of the deceased | 
to come and remain among them, 


we: Besides. this ceremony, which occurs, — 
as has been already said, in the spring, # 
and sometimes in the autumn, another is. À 
celebrated in the month of April. Every | 
year at that time the tombs are visited ; É 
the: children never omit this duty, what- | 
ever may be the expense of the journey. — 
It is begun by tearing up the herbs and 
bushes which have sprung up about the 
tomb; they then renew the funeral cere- 
monies, and place meat and wines on the | 
tomb, for the members of the family to » 
regale themselves with. The account of 1 
this feast in “ Sketches, Civil and Mili- * 
tary, of the Island of Java, &c.” enters | 
into very interesting details, not aevotd 
of amusement. 
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Tn the Tchoung-Kia-Pao of the Chi- 


_ nese, is a wise precept respecting the ob- 


_ ject of these family assemblies. “It will 


be a question in the assembly,” ’ says the 
author, “ whether any one of the rela- 


_ tions has an hopeless dispute either with 


his own family or with strangers. Should 


‘any be so situated, he will RE declare 
what it is, and ask advice; every one, 
_ according to his rank, will freely state 


_ his opinion, and give his reasons for the 


part he thinks it best to take, to prevent 
a Jaw-suit and effect an accommodation. 


The majority of voices will be a tolerably 


sure guide, to which advi ice it will be 


best to incline.” 


wae NE 
bs 


At any rate ‘the fact 18 soe that hese 


Pcie occasions, on which all, the 


branches of one family come together, 
have an object of utility, rah se more 
| decided than our new year’s visits, which 


are ceremonies isolated and insipid, and 
in a great measure only paid and returned 
by leaving cards. ; 


source en hommes he 
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+) BARBER. 


LS artisans tiens most fr eijuetitly meet 
the eye in the streets are barbers; they ” 4 
never Stop sounding, with a view to pro- ‘ + 
cure custom, a kind of little bell, formed — 
of a piece of 1ron, double, ; and bent down, 
which they pinch between their fingers. 


ye 


This instrument in. fact is pinched some- 
what in the manner of the steel diapasons, 

or octaves, with which the leaders of. 
bands regulate the exact and AH 


sound of la, Ml, da 


ithe Chinese Lite when je obtains | ms. M 
a customer, performs - his office in. the 
first place he comes to, even in the. open 
street, or in a public square: he shaves | 
the head, cleans the ears, puts the eye-. 
brows in order, and further, performs . 
that operation so generally practised 
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BARBER. 
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more tone and 

hd oy , les. by extending 
ly rul bing them Gath 

the pala’ “of - the. hand. The common 
price which the barber receives 18 


_ eighteen Ase, or copper farthings. 


giving. 


; . i 4 thod of the: Chic 
Led | ai ir as prescribed to them 
à by the “Tartars at the time of their -con- 
e ait | + à 

a 


_ The oth, ae the exception of the 
| put, from which t 1e hair hangs at 
length, is absolute y shaved; ie hair 
heatly, Piel and not unfrequently 
€ the head , With a ribbon. 


The Ru is is in like manner shaved ” 
completely off, sometimes leaving mous- 
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taches to the bape hip. re en 
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M. de Guignes says, “the great anxiety 
of the Chinese is to die with the full 
number of members which they received 
from nature. There are some who carry 
this precaution to the pitch of keeping 
the cuttings of their beards and nails te 
earry with them to the grave.” 


When the barber has finished with his 
customer, he again traverses the streets, 
with all his utensils over his shoulders. 
On one side is a stool, in which are in- 
closed his razors, scissars, basin, and et- 
ceteras. (We should, in this place, ob- 
serve that the Chinese razor is not made 
like ours; it is shorter, and »perfectly 
square at the anterior extremity.) On the 


other side is a large cylindrical bamboo. 


tb full of water: a stick adapted to this 
bucket holds the napkin and razor-strop. 
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PASTEBOARD HORSE . TOLMAN. 
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. kind a cavalcade i is. Fi} te Bf: they 
“are termed Chicaoux Frur, or frolicksome 
horses ; nine or ten children, forming the 
retinue of king Herod, are mounted ‘on 
these Chino Fraa, and capering near 
the inquisitive gazers, who form a double 
row on each side, greatly amuse the spec- 
tators, by the alarm which they ea 
im some, of. being rode ovet., 


NA 


Ris ist is ‘not: now. unknown 
in Paris, where. it has been intr ‘oduced. into 


the theatres, for distant representations 


of cavalry. It has been brought forward, 
with far less judgment, on the English 
stage, to represent actual combats. close 


‘to the spectator s, and which tends greatly i 
to remove the delusion under which one 4 
would wish. to remain on such occasions. 1 
The. British regular theatres for the. legi- " 


timate dra ama, however, determined not 
_ to be ‘indebted to these childish fictions, 
have ‘of late introduced real horses into ~ 
their performances, and a live elephant! 
Of the Jatter it may truly be said, that” 
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an artificial one ets produce < a ten-fold 
more advantageous effect. The horse ses 


are uncommonly well managed, and, 
x More suitable stations, might excite fhe 
D - of alg most ie sis 


‘The Gees ci Begin their fas 

chide at five and six years of age. The 

- characters being very numerous, and the 

methods used in the schools being very 

_ defective, their studies would be equally 

“intricate and disgusting, had: they not 

" discovered: a method of instruction which 
combines amusement at the same time. 


The Chibere booksellers sell, as the 

first. step, books, of prints, representing 

i the objects. most familiar, and.most.easily 
_ to be understood, such as the sky, sun, 
, moon, man, plants, animals, houses, and 
“the utensils in most general use. The. 
© Chinese, name is placed underneath, and, 


hei is to 0 tell the name, . by merely seeing 


ae EL 

LCR 7 Ko ihe F, 2 sie: “aa EEE 

RE PRO A à ae aS 64 
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when the child. has been a little. taught, 


M. 
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the: sign or de. 
covered over. GO cy vin 


as: vuloarly delineated on Our : 


_flat on their bellies, along a form, where | 
Mure receive eight: or ten strokes of a 


8 ane : bei “4 


1 vs 


T he peculiarity im ee respect. is, wee Da 
a Chinese would comprehend nothing by 
seeing our figures of the sun and moon, 
aln manacks, 
sign-posts, and | pictures for. children. q 
Their painters do not represent the sun 
with the face of a man, nor thé moon 
with that of a woman. Their delineation 
of the sun’ is’ with a cock in-its centre, 
and the moon by a hare pounding rice i» | 


a mortar, asin the Plate of sugar-haresin ~ 


Vol IV. 


“When a child Hag, not: said his lesson 
well, or has been guilty of some. great 
fault, he is whipped, but not in our inde- 
cent method of exposing t the bare back- | 
side, as “practised: in great schools in À 
England, éven to. young men: they id 


dt En CURE nan oe à Pa a. 
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n | the backside, but with 
de ip up. | 


F + The assiduity of Chinese pupils is very 
great ; it is, but seldom they incur punish- 
ment. They have very, few. holidays. 
Their only vacation is on the coming in 
of the new year, and about a week at 
midsummer. — Ls 


eee Ti 


4 Fhe very small number of Chinese who 
y profess the Romish, Jewish, or Maho- 
_meétan religions excepted, no. religious 
sect: keeps fast-days in the week; nor 
has any adopted the custom of assem- 
bling at. particular times for public wor- 
hi laa isa test drawback from the 


ng des every pue HO on ie 

F 1 the institution of the 
bac or of Seria, i in its stead (such as 

Me the ‘Sunday a among Christians and F ‘riday_ 
‘among Milbguiniattn): has been productive 
of great physical and moral advantages, no 
less essential to humanity than to policy. 
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serving ie it isnot surpt sing 
are extremely numerous in their varieties 


Dutch who have v visited’ th: 


optics, mechanism, and ee are fri- 
_ volous er which would, in this 
put Of the Ww orld, or ery 


a sphere, a burni eo mirror, or an. elec- 
al apy peat to | bei in oo at the 
sigh | automaton 
which, nee with many htt 
are seb ‘motion by a fall of: 
sand. A 
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to please 


children : they would turn their backs on 
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PAPER KITES. 


that: of the great bell of Pe 
the foot of. the engraving. are balls. of 
twine used i in flying their kites ; there i ‘is 
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Le 


tm ¢ Chinese tie amer not cae ns 
those of. Europe. they: most: ‘commonly 
give them the form of a crane, whichän- 
deed is.the - name they are known by i In 
China; but they make them of every kind. 
of » shape, as is. ‘shewn in: the! annexed 
Print. »Some assume the form of a flying’ 


“tortoise, im allusion to the mystical tor- 
_ toise of! Fou-Hi;, others, that of. a: sea 


snake; others again, that of. flying men, 
with wings ‘under théir à arms 5 and ists, * 


ve 
also another machine which they use to 
fly, consisting of two: squares: of equal 
size, one: placed on another, so as to pre- 


sent a Star. with eight rays; the three: 


strin os attached to the bottom of i it serve, 
F a 


like the tails of our kites, toi 
PERS 


‘ ne. ror +3 


| These Liteus are Sc copie of 


very thin paper, with-a long tail attach- 


ed to keep them steady. Some of them, 
- however, are flown without a tail, and, 
which is very singular, are steadied by 


a heavy. weight Ps on Meg + central à 


PE 


Lan 


qe 


At: 4s not. teas beet ‘thet Die French. 


term cerf volant (flying stag), is derived. 


from their having formerly named them 
after a quadruped ; and the English name, 
‘kite, likewise from that of a bird. In 
vol xxx. p. 148; Méoires de l'Académie 
des Inscriptions, is the figure of an antique 
kite, as from, r unlike ee crâne oh tan 


be | Chinese sde até mado’ in sion 


to the flying car of the emperor Hoang- 


Ti.—That prince, after having obtained 
a signal victory over his ‘enemies, per- 
ceived that the runaways were concealed - 


1 
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ron pursuit by a thick fog, and that the 
march of his soldiers was ‘ccumvefionti) 
devious. He raised therefore a magic 
car into the air, whieh shewed them the 


| a a all the cardinal points. 


| This car of the emperor Hoang-Ti has 
been supposed to involve an origin far 
more noble than that of the kite; that 
is, the invention of the compass: the 
Chinese, i in fact, do not, like us, believe 


that the magnetic needle tur ns towards the 


north ; s'ey say that it turns to the south: 
it comes to the same thing in practice, 
but the difference in theory is very great. 


The Chinese still preserve with venera- 


tion the memory of this Hoang-Ti, wbo 


ae to them what Voltaire said of one of 


the French monarchs of old: the only 
king whose memory has been preserved 
in the ei, of the ee 


The Chinese cranes are fhised to a pro- 


#i digious elevation. , The princes, and e even 
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the emperors themselves, do not disd: in 


this amusement. When the wind is very 


high, the emperor, who holds the string, 
, Huavishee it on a sudden, and the per- 
son who regains the kite is recompensed 
for so doing. _ 


We must not be too hasty in charging 
this amusement with being puerile; we 
are aware that it was by directing a kite 
with a metal-pointed head, and the string 
of which contained fine brass wire, to- 
wards a stormy cloud, that the celebrated 
Franklin discovered the wonderful con- 
nexion which exists between electricity 
‘and thunder. À common paper kite, 
standing in the air, revealed this secret 
to him, and enabled him to | discover the 
lightning- conductors. 

By means ro a bint kite, it was that, 
during the expedition to Egypt, in 1798, 
the exact measurement of the famous 
Pompey’s column, at Alexandria, was-et- 
fected. ; be ne 4 _ 


me 
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This monument, similar in its kind to 


the Trajan column, and to the column 


of Austerlitz, about to be erected on the 


Place Vendome, at Paris, has no staircase — 


within iF) it is of granite, and the. shaft 
consists of an entire block. By some 
writers, this column is supposed not to 


have been raised to the memory of Pom- 


pey, but to that of Septimius Severus. 


To fin te the top, the first (bas to be 


done was to attzch a sufficiently. strong 


cable to the capital. They began by 
raising a kite of about four feet high, 


tie, when it had crossed directly over 


the capital, was suffered to fall as into 
the groove of a pulley. At the end of 
the small string, was a second stronger, 
and to that a third, adequate to om a 
weight beyond that of aman. À sailor 
was in this way hoisted on to the top; 
and he well fastened some cor dages round 
the volutes, and fixed a jack (an instru- 
ment which consists of a combination of 


= pullies). M, Norry, an architect, then 


O4 “cum, ms cost, 


| placed himself on a small seat wails oq 


to the cord, and was raised up. M. 


… Protin was got up in like manner. By + 
this means, they had the opportunity of | 


measuring, at leisure, all the parts | of the 
capital, and the total height, which was 
found to be 88 feet 6 inches: and last, to 
compare small things with great, a party 
of British tars attained the same situation 
by the same means, and in their own pe- 
culiar style of eccentricity, regaled them- 
setves with a bowl of punch, to the un- 


parallelled naval ur de of their ; 


country. 


Boys sometimes amuse Éhéméelves with 


sending round pieces ‘of card or paper up 


the string, which, as they turn, ascend, | 


sometimes with great rapidity, and which 
they call messengers. Tt has been sug- 
gested to take advantage of this invention 
to conyey dispatches into a besieged town, 


or to transmit them from w ighin to the — 


ether party. 


ome a oo ee = pd Pes ‘i Sp 


LD effect his) it would be sufficient bi. 


“raise se à large kite of taffeta, ane Ar send 


which, when it comes ae x ns 
might be stopped. This check might be 


made to pull a trigger, discharge a a piece 
of mechanism, ‘and let fall the dispatches. 


The bird, by the operation of the same 


check, might be made to drop its wings, 
_ and return to the point whence it set 


out, ready to execute another commis- — 
sion. i" 


_. An experiment of these mechanical 
birds was lately made in the Jardin de 


~Marbeeuf, from the Avenue de Neuilly: 


it succeeded completely; but the interest . 
the spectacle not being proportionate to 


the price which had been exacted, and 
the -physician having likewise promised 


much more in the propositions of his 


hand-bill, was received with considerable 


disapprobation ; and the result unfortu- 


_ nately is, that the experiment, which 


pe echt have proved of great utility, will 
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perhaps never be repeated. Many of the 
spectators. concluded, from the captious 
and equivocal terms of the hand-bill, that 
the birds were to raise themselves spon- 
tancously i into the air, without support, 
and.take any direction, agreeably to the 
orders of the Doctor: est | 


TOYMAN, SHUTTLECOCK PLAYING, 


SHUTTLECOCK TOY-MAN. 


fa 


Lo M Ma Ee Ga RE net us, ‘that thein- 
habitants of Cochin-China played at the. 


shuttlecock, not with raquets, nor with. 


the hands, nor with drum-battledores, but 
by striking it up wie. the Soles of the 
feet, | 


wy 


No tr a uilac : as a as sy. own know. 


ledge goes, has mentioned the existence. : 


. eas 


of this ¢ game in China. Du ti SR i 


3 his Pies er | is Mik one of the 
original - drawings transmitted. to the: 


| minister Ber tin, represents some Chinese. 
peasants thus amusing themselves. They 


frequently strike up three or four ae a 
cocks ACUHES re jus EU 


OT: - ! D « NE 7 
4 " Ae ’ = Nr HS | 
7 Pi Sn 


dry Mather rolled Pe ae Bid Wiha a 
thread; the bottom. is haviasted by three 
or four pieces of copper coin, to give it 
more weight below. One of the pieces . 
has three tole in it, in each of which a 
feather is stuck, the plume 1 inclined out- 
| wards, as in our shuttlecocks. They are 
struck with the foot. ‘The Chinese and 
Tonquinese shoes being more pliable than 
- ours are, the toes possess greater agility 
in consequence. This is the reason why, 
in certain professions, in giving a cit 
cular movement to the porcelain-wheel,. 
for example, the motion of the feet is 
employed with so much advantage; the — 
feet, by dint of exercise, become, as it 
werey auxiliaries to the hands. ee 


The ona pon méme in the 
same Print, has, suspended to a bamboo 
| stick, small» figures hike punchinellos, 
#e scaramouches, &c. similar to what. are 
ie sidi in rer: 


er 
Pa Nay 


: 


eg . LA ce ed DE. on PA Ee # yee 


‘ Le tes ee : : - 
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gens + Ho 4 
A IUGGLER REEPING | A RIBBON AN 
Fe HUNDRED: REET" LONG, FLOATING IN 


2 THE ATR. 


Ÿ ie ÿ À 


‘ sts ; y ae” | 


Ps Chinese aiid Indians Non the 
European travellers by their slight of 
hand, jugsling, and especially ihitancine: 
for, in the latter, it is almost impossible 
a there should be any. La RES 


1 wave aient dites iv my- edition of 
_ Tavernier’ s Voyages, to explain the most 
“extraordinar y performance of the Indian 
mountebanks, whi 1 Ta avernier cites 
without haying understood. it, giving his. 3 
reader to understand that he regards itas. Ls 
the effect of! magic. This trick consists 
Or planting” in the earth, and making 
_ grow in the view of the spectators, ‘a 
branch of mango, wich 1s moistened — 
su human blood, and which concludes. 
| oo ing both. hisosqais and fruit. 


, 
+ 


nearly similar. Tl e merry-andrew, the 
7 “subject. of the. prese it. rte | 
floating in. the air, for a certain, time, La. " 
bons of an hundred feet long. _ The 4 
«ingenuity and difficulty consists in. float 
_ ing and m foating, the ribbon by different 
à movements in every kind of en À 
ing use of but one hand, without suf~ 
Bit any page of the ribbon, fe. com tor 4 


pass Ne stick. 46 se. A is ay prey: ‘is . 
Sn attached, from one hand tothe. other, = 


“AN {Account “y THE ‘CHINESE 
eq ag “FIRE. WORKS. eee 


ioe + / re ‘ 
L'OMPI Eh * ef : ¥ 
oe VASTE fy ty a ee : ve - Bs 


EE are nt who ALES the 


peers. “Sometimes, ‘ for” pee: sue) 


2 DE 1" sd 
AT) 4 En 4 % 2 


gee from itse ayes nese i ety and ¢ ears. 
sie of inate 
enr ingenious fire- workers. Ifthe 
English and Dutch legations found these 
exhibitions beneath their notice, it might 
~ ‘arise from their being executed in broad 
: ‘daylight, during Long’ s time, 
= Swhich: Renee, destroyed their moat 


4 


’ * 


: “One of pe os ES RE pieces 


people with a display of artificial fire- | 


4 1 , bi filled pata nas and HE: lai, 
ashes of light are all at once discharged # 


Janterns. A 
_ at a considera 


“tins. They were all folded and flat 


the Janterns contained a phosphoric sub- | “wd 


varied, not only their shape; but also,the — É 


work of fire, the, divisions. of set 


A, js corne, | 
ox havin g been ae 
el gh it between: two pil- 
Jars, ‘the. bottom came out, as if by acci- — 
dent, and let fall.a number of papet lan- 


Re POSE TR 


when they came_out of the box, but | 


opened before they fell, and “separated | 


themselves. one ¢ e dr om ae other. ce 


oI Fe 
ey { 
3 - € a 
4 


"Each assualt a regular form, and all 
at once displayed an admirably colour 
light. It could not be ascertained whethe 


Ass à } 
} 
L 


this was the effect of illusion, or. whether | 


stance which had the power of self-com 

bustion, De «8 outward applica 
tion. ee 

Sy ita | 

This Eee of cers was, retail à." 

several . times, and -every : experiment 


colours of the light. At each side. of the as 
large box, were lesser boxes which, open- 
ing.in the same manner, let fall a net- Al 
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variously formed, shone like burnished 
copper, and, at the least breath of wind, 
flashed like hghtning. The. whole was 
terminated by an eruption from an arti- 
ficial volcano, in the grandest style. 


M à a china jar, URL seems to: fost 3 


we” .… the impulse given to it ome Oa 
AS a à ; ow ile the. bib to throws himself into | 
FR Ba a varietyrof attitudes. en nM #1 
mas M Huttner, Ww sho was pure, to the » 
j British embassy, thus describes one op. 
. 78 _ those antics and balanc | 
PR OT a oti et 
æ. I AES ie 
garg si De man a, on hie? ee on 
sa 3 by b grrn and : his legs so as to fo 


dE iy . two sides of | 
Mie boots was: da “ane colis vase, | 


al alf long, and s pa inches “à 
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nie it turn round. with. astonishing ae 
locity. A child then got upon it, and 


executed various ‘singular postures; he 
‘slid into the vase, and came outiof it 
head first, to the great terror of the spec- 
tators, as the least devious motion must 


< have. overthrown: the vase, which, from — 


feats | “enormous - weight, would probably 
have crushed the man and the child ‘to- 


x CR 
<i lage 


aes i. Chinese balance the. wheel,” and 


Na x <i 
e very perilous: leaps, keeping: their 


al 3 


née dancers, At the same féte, a man 
Le fastened thireggmall sticks to each of his 


ee "They, still con- 


% Etre to go a es. done, the per- 


oir took: two small sticky in his left 


Re 
me 


boots; he ti “china dishes, of Aou 


5 Bee cilvbriar as well as our most expert — 


ane 


> time, nine dishes, 
“mére. at- « 


een i “a na one hy: 
replaced them on ‘the ground, 
the least accident or interrupti 


ë pa "4 eh a 


ne Ce : 
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in talent, rey sometimes nl use 
NP anaes 


spec tators. An au 


‘ton or oe as larg ce as life, sudden 
makes its app earance in a wrestlin ee 
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Tog ans 1 be more portable ~ 
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improper for the ears of young people 
are not uncommon in the European exhi- 
bition of the Chinese shades, and of these 
‘née oe 

In China, | Poste of all ranks use pup- 
| pet-shows for their amusement; there-. 
fore it may well be supposed that the 
emperor of China did not omit this exhibi- 
ti | before the British embassy. 


% 


où she 3 


: Barrow thus quotes: Lord Beecart: 
“ney’s S Per. of this show from his Lord- 
ship’s own private journal: :—“ There was 
Lo also: a comic drama, in which some per- 
…  sonages, not like Punch and his wife, 
ss Bandemeer an  Scaramouch, performed 
| capital part This puppet-show, we 
7. uae told, , properly belongs to the ladies’ 

# apartments, but was sent out as à parti- 
Y ue ‘cular compliment to enter tain us; one of 
“the: performances ‘ was exhibited: with 

. great applause from our conductors, and 

I understand it is a opt ate at 

“court.” - “él | 5” 
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The father of the emperor Kang-Hi 
did not think a puppet-show beneath the 
 gravity even of the Grand Lama himself. 


That prince being. encamped in the 


plams of Tartary, received the visits and 
homage of several Kalkas, or Tartar » 


princes, among whom was the Grand 
Lama in person, the most considerable of 
the whole; he gave them a great enter- 
tainment, in the course of which different 
pieces were performed by puppets. 


The Kalkas, who had never witnessed 
any thing of the kind, were so surprised, 
that they never thought of eating. No 
one, the Grand Lama excepted, could 
keep his gravity, and he not only did not 
touch the provisions which were set: be- 
fore him, but paid little attention to the 
show ; and, as though he considered such 


exhibitions unworthy the sanctity of his 


profession, he kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and put on a very serious aspect 
during the whole repast. 
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| These details are extracted from Father 
Gerbillon’s account; he: accom panied t the 


emperor on this journey. It is difficult 
_ to conceive, how the Sovereign Lama of 


Tibet, the head of the religion of Fo, and 


+ who himself. passes. for an immortal god, 
na could render this homage to a Chinese 


prince, : and more particularly submit to 
prostrate. himself, as the same author 
mentions elsewhere. It is true that, at 


this period, it appears that the Grand 
ÿ _ Lama did not unite temporal with spiri- 


tual power. There had been a king, 


- named Tampsa, at Tibet, who had Den 


dethroned and killed in a war against the. 


~ Lama,.and several rajahs and princes 


were. still, at “this time, not reduced to 
| submission. _ ae 


‘At any ate it must be alinittett that 
5,488 is great obscurity in the theocratic 
government of Tibet, and par ticularly 
in the difference between the powers and 


attributes of the Dalai-Lama, who resides 


at Lassa, and the Teshoo-Lama, who is at 


se. CHINA, ITS COSTUME, 

Teshoo Loombo. The missionaries have: 
had very little opportunity of learn- 
ing any thing respecting Tibet; and 
General Turner’s otherwise so interesting 
account, is far from Po cleared up: 
this chaos. 


MOUNTES ANEK , 
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A BUFFOON, DRESSED LIKE A WOMAN, 
APPARENTLY. ROWING A BOAT ON 
LAND. + 

W: have already spoken of Hose pastes 
board horses, which convey the illusion of 
real life; the Chinese have another, and 
_ far more extravagant burlesque, which 


| consists i in imitating the motion of a small 


boat on land. 

ee A man,. han is generally dressed as a 
female, to render the mummery s still more 

| grotesque, sits “upright in the middle of . 

a pasteboard boat with a top toit. The 

top has an opening exactly sufficient for 

the reception of the legs and thighs ; and, 


«at the bottom, is an Opening ol for 
le the free action of. the feet, that the man 
_ may go to which side he chooses. So far 


there is bes so little deception, that it à 
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would be seen through in a moment : but 
the buffoon having false legs folded up 


before him on the top of the boat, appa-* 
rently belonging | to. his body, the boat 


seems as though it went HON of peer 


À ee a sienilar ee us oo, 


formerly practised at the fêtes of the 
carnival, at Paris. A man sits up to his 
middle i m a basket with a hole in the bot- 


tom of it; the basket appears to be car- 
ried by a woman, which is a figure so 


made, with a mask, and her arms ns Le FR 


over herbreast. At first sight, it seems as 


if an old woman was carrying halfaman — 


in her basket. — 


The Chinese Ad have their. rope- 
dancers, but they are not jé inge- 


nious in that exercise. 


M. wade G fie : a of feats of 
balancers as follows: eight Chinese si 


men, dressed like females, with short 


waistcoats, : and silk Hage on wg head : 
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in imitation of the head-dress of young 
girls, placed themselves between sticks 
attached to the circumference of a large 
= wheel: it went round, they always 
retaining their perpendicular position, 
while the other dancers, mounted at the : 
. top of various masts, turned horizontally 
between the cords which are fastened to 
there: LEURS 
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